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THE GHOST. 





N° XXXIL. 


FAarRYLAND, WEDNESDAY, Augu/? 17. 1796. 





(Cynar&tomachy fignifies nothing in the world but.a fight 
between dogs and bears.; though both the learned 
and ignorant agree, that in fuch words very great 


knowledge is contained. 
Norte on Hupisras. 





SiR, 


be attention you have paid to my obfervations on the trials of 
= fkill of Doétors and Jockeys, induces me now to give you the 
xemarks I made this day upon a competition among boys in the dead 
Janguage of Rome. I have already mentioned my furprife at the ufe 
-of this diale&t among the curers of mankind ; and ftill more as they 
‘fpoke it fo ill. I was therefore curious to fee the ftate of the Latin Aca- 
demies, and readily attended a friend to the annual public exhibition 
of the National Roman School, to which they have given the pompous 
name of High. Indeed it would appear to have got this appellation 
from the general opinion prevailing in Europe, that the Latin Language 
is the bafis of all reafon; nay, the gentleman who teaches it in the Uni- 
verfity is ftyled Profefor of Humanity, or, as they exprefs it, Litera Hu- 
maniores. It would be doing but common juftice to the Greek to call it 
Humanifima, were it not that no fuper-fuperlative diftin@ion would re- 
main for the Hebrew. After what I have feen, Iam no longer fur- 
prifed at a remark made to my venerable father, while in Paris, by a 
Doétor of the Sorbonne. Prejudice made him fuppofe our great Em- 
pire inferior to the States of Europe :—Can you believe it! becaufe we 
are neither Papifts, nor ftudied the obfolete languages of ancient Greece 
and Rome? Without this, he maintained, that no man could reafon 
well, or underftand fcience, the beft treatifes upon Logic and Philofo- 
phy being written in thofe languages. My father afked, why were 
they written in Latin, or not tranflated? He was anfwered in the 
words of a celebrated Roman bard,. 


Odi prophanum vulgus et arceo ; 
which is as much as to fay, Keep the vulgar ignorant. 
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But to be ferious :—There are, I find, feven or eight years of a boy’s 
time {pent in thefe ftudies, at that period of life when fancy, in its full 
vigour, excites youth to purfue that variety of objects which, as they 
pleafe their mind, are with difficulty effaced. .Children eafily retain 
what they-have with pleafure learned: it isto make a wrong ufe of 
their unfurnifhed mind, to ftock their memory with words, to them con- 


-veying no meaning, and always acquired with reluctance and difguft. 


A boy will, no doubt, get by rote Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principles, Dr 


‘Clark’s Demonftration of the. Being and Attributes of God, or the Com- 


mentaries upon the Reig-Beid ; but if* the iron-rod of the teacher does 
not force him to recite them repeatedly, it will undoubtedly happen, 
that thefe valuable acquilitions are completely forgotten as foon as the 
ftudent lofes recolleStion of the conneéting fentences. The Literati of 
Europe pretend that early youth is the period to acquire languages, 
when the memory is in full vigour: they feem to forget that words of 
themfelves are at all times hard of digeftion, and muft be peculiarly 
difgufting at a tender‘age. Children are too fond of aétion, to be enter- 
tained by foreign founds. A great philofopher of this country has faid, 
that nothing is fo abftrufe as the grammar of languages; yet when I 
afked a perfon of very great information in this town, why Latin was 


taught fo early, he told me, that the rules of ftri@ grammar, and accu- 


racy of expreflion, were to be fov.sd in the dead languages in a degree 
far fuperior to the irregularity of modern jatgons; and that youth was 
the time to fix this ufeful knowledge in their minds. This profeffor, 
however, has acknowledged to me, that hardly any one in this country 
undérftands the beauties of the dead languages; that even the Englith 
is critically known by but very few; nay, it is a common obfervation, 
that the great bumanifls are often wretched compofers in their own lan- 
guage; while there are many inftances of men, who, without poflefling 
the knowledge of the ancient tongues, have written the moft claflical 
compofitions, I fufpedt, that what the Englifh poet Milton obferved 
upon this fubje& will occur to any man who has applied himfelf to this 
ftudy, that in one year of our maturer age, we learn more Latin than 
in feven or eight, under the tuition of a pedant, in infancy. The ele- 
ments of ail branches of knowledge contain the moft abftrufe conclu- 
fions, the refult of the labours of ages. ‘The conftru€tion of verbs, the 
rules of concordance, the ufe of particles, and other parts of grammar, 
are not yet underftood by the firft philologifts: therefore, to.teach youth 
by general principles, is to reverfe the order of nature, and, by giving 
to an infantine mind what he cannot comprehend, you create fuch an 
averfion to thofe inquiries, that in his riper years he is deterred from 
purfuing inveftigations formerly fo irkfome and unintelligible to him. 
It is not difficult for a boy to learn any language, provided he be among 
thofe who fpeak it; but when he mutt learn it by rules, he finds a con- 
tinual relu€tance in the purfuit ; and nothing but fear, or vanity, makes 
him fupport the unpleafant tafk. All that we learn in youth, and re- 
tain long, are thofe fubjects which, acquired with eafe, made a ftrong 
impreffion upon our mind. Mechanical exercifes are feldom, even by 
tong difufe, entirely forgotten. Youth, at the age when they learn La- 
tin, would be well employed in ftudying Geography, pradtical Geo- 
metry, in Drawing, Painting, and fuch other acquirements, which 


would afford them continual pleafure. Nature di€tates this mode of 
education ; 
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education; the ‘young boy is ‘inceflantly contriving mechanical inven- 
tions; he, attempts to imitate what he fees; and his whole purfuits are 
turned to fenfible objets. By making a language out of ufe the balis 
of all education, they.not only lofe the time they might otherwife em- 
ploy to advantage, but the want of proper application of mind puts 
it in a great meafure out. of their power afterwards to exercife their rea- 
fon fo vigoroufly ; and by that time they generally have forgotten the La- 


‘tin and Greek they were forced to learn. . In this country, by.a curious 


whim, every perfon fends his fon to the Latin and Greek claffes, even 
when their future mode of life in no degree depends on the knowledge 
of thefe languages. Unluckily they are apt to lofe fight of their own ; 
and thus, by attempting too much, they come to know neither. That 
the Latin and Greek may be of confiderable advantage to critics, to 
men who wifh to know the tongues from which their own have 
{fprung, I do not deny; but this critical knowledge of the dead languages 
is never attained but by perfons accuftomed to think. In youth we 
learn.a facility of converfing in a dialect we are accuftomed to hear 
{poken, .but hardly acquire any thing more. Many perfons from habit 
talk not incorreétly, who know but little of the conftruCtion or elegance 
of the expreffions they ufe. 

J hold it‘then as a certain faét, that to learn the dead languages in 
youth, neither gives them a better knowledge of their native dialect, nor 
makes them critically acquainted with the idioms of the Greek and La- 
tin ; and it always robs youth of feven precious years. It is impoflible 
for moft boys to learn Latin, and at the fame time apply to any thing 
elfe. From fix to eight hours, I am informed, are every day {pent 
in Latin, and the remainder is too little for other purfuits. The tafk is 
fo irkfome, that few boys are able to perform even that. It is unac- 
countable how whole nations adopt certain praétices, and how feldem 
they afk themfelves the utility of them. Who has been at a Latin 
fchool, and is not aware @f the abfurdity of that branch of the edu- 
cation of youth? The books which are read by them in that lan- 
guage are equally improper. Propofe to any perion to teach a child 
the Englith language by Milton and Hume, every’ body would laugh 
at the propofal. What elfe is done with pupils of Latin? Boys of leis 
than thirteen read Virgil, Livy, and Buchanan’s Pfalms. What interett 
can they have in the fables of Mythology, which they do not compre- 
hend, or what concern can they feel for the political hiftory of nations? 
Is this the time to talk of the policy of Hannibal, or the character of 
Scipio? What an unpleafant tafk it muft be for a boy to go through 
the details of confpiracies, the particulars of wars in countries which he 
dees net know, or the poetical images to which he is a perfe@ ftran- 
ger! Is this cultivating the mind? I affirm with confidence, that ex- 
cept the fables of Phoedrus, and perhaps fome of the Heathen miracles 
recorded by Ovid, there is not one claffical Latin book fupportable to 
youth. The Greek writers are not better feleGted, excluding Kfopus : 
What do they care for Homer, Demofthenes, or Sophocles ? 

It has been faid by men of letters, that Latin and Greek had beauties 
which were not to be met in modern languages. Suppofing this true, 
it is ftill certain, that boys are not judges of them, that they muft in man- 
hood ftudy thefe afrefh, to derive from them any literary advantage. 1 


would, however, afk, whether thefe famous languages were not once 
nviferable 
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miferable jargons ; and I would wifh to be informed of the encourage- 


ment which has been given to the improvement of modern tongues. 
Has not the opinion, that the latter were inferior, kept them in their 


{tate of poverty? Does not language improve with mankind? If we 


are néver to be capable to think as the Greeks and Romans, it is in vain 
that we attempt to deceive ourfelves by learning their diale&t. Changing 
the language is not changing the head. Bogks of fcience are no longer 
written in this country in the language of another. What motive, 
then, can induce fenfible fathers to fill their fons with Virgil and Ho- 
mer, while they remain ignorant of the moft ufeful and elegant branches 
of knowledge, and fpeak very ill their own language? 

The cafe, then, is, that Latin is neither fpoken nor read; that there 
are books of all kinds, and the very beft works in the living languages, 
particularly the Englifh and French; that Latin and Greek are acquire- 
ments ufeful to none but to Philologifts, and entertaining only to Ety- 
mologifts. The beauties even of compofition are in moft inftances loft 
in the ancient writers: the change of manners, of government, the total 
difference between the ancient and modern nations, and the difference be- 
tween their Mythology, deftroys the beauty of almoft all the poetical com- 
pofitions of the ancients ; and even thofe few orations or poetical pieces 
that ftill retain their value, are not fuperior to many productions of the 
moderns. A Roufleau, a Reynal, a Hume, a Shakefpeare, or a Field- 
ing, have not their like among the ancients. The fuperiority of their 
poetical imagery proceeds folely from the fimplicity of the’ manners in 
that time. While ours .@ge fo different, we may pretend to relifh the ex- 
quifite ftrokes of the imitation of nature; but we never can feel in 
reality ; at leaft, few men poffefs that lively fancy that alone can for a 
moment tranfport us to the ages of fimplicity. Poetry confifts of images, 
and we cannot relifh thofe which we never witneffled. The bold and 
energetic eloquence of Demofthenes can only be enjoyed by free men; 
and among them there will be Demofthenefle?: A language, be it even 
the greateft jargon, will always fpeak the paffions of the nation. 

I am afraid I have encroached on the time of the readers too long. I 
thought they might not be averfe to hear the opinion of a perfon fo im- 
partial as a Chinefe, whofe language is borrowed from none other. They 
have heard, that a native of Pekin would educate his children in things, 


not in words. 
CHAM-PI-PI THE SON. 


In No. XXXI. p. 22. line 20. add the word male after weeping. 





Sold by G. Muniz anp Son, South Bridge, Edinburgh ; who receive Communica- 
tions for this Paper, poft paid, and addrefled to Mr Phantom._—The Guost may 
alfo be had of CamERoN AND Mourpocn, Glafgow, and S. Murray, Ruffel Court, 
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London. 

















